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spoiled and broken ; ' or, in other words, ' Your boy is dead.' This is all 
she ever learns of the fate of her boy ; just the story the jagged lips of a 
broken earthen pot tell. Henceforth she mourns with a great void of heart, 
facing the deep mysteries of the terrible ' Devil Bush.' " 

The writer adds that it is certain death for one of the boys to see or speak 
to a woman or girl while in the " Devil Bush " unless he has been released on 
furlough ; and an example is given in which an eye-witness describes the 
manner in which an inconsiderate offence of this sort was punished by 
death, the boy being bound to a long pole, which was then raised and 
allowed to fall with the culprit. The instruction is said to include, as a 
sort of advanced course, the use of magic arts. 

Superstitions in Newfoundland. — From the columns of a New- 
foundland journal, signed by initials, for Christmas, 1894, are copied the 
following superstitious beliefs : — 

" The spurious letter of Our Lord to Abzarus, King of Edessa, is used 
all round the country, and worn especially by women in expectation of 
motherhood, and with other charms religiously preserved. I have been 
informed that a thriving business is done in some town printing-offices in 
the sale of these printed spells. 

"A poor woman at Chance Cove, suffering from toothache, lamented to 
me that, after she had tried every remedy for this ' hell of all diseases,' 
she had worn our Lord's letter for a fortnight without avail ; and a poor 
fellow at King's Cove assured me that, as a last resource for the cure of 
this ugly monster, he had scraped some dust from a tombstone and drank 
it in water without effecting a cure. 

" A man at Change Islands, in the district of Notre Dame Bay, told me 
he had been ridden to death by an old hag, until a knowledgeable old man 
advised him to drive nails through a shingle, and lash it to his breast when 
he went to bed, with the nails sticking up. With great solemnity he 
assured me that, thus fortified, he had just forgotten the world, when down 
came the old hag all aflop, but with a hideous scream she went ' off 
quicker 'n she come on.' His rest has been peaceful ever since. 

" At Burin, a few years ago, a murderer declared he would even touch the 
murdered man as proof of his innocence ; the prevailing belief being that 
the wound of the murdered man would bleed if he did but touch. 

" Fishermen will not proceed to sea if, on heaving anchor, the vessel 
should wear against the sun. An instance of this occurred a few years ago 
at Channel. A vessel ready for the seal-fishery swung the unlucky way 
on heaving anchor ; the skipper was disturbed ; the crew, almost mutinous 
at his persisting to proceed, declared ill-luck would follow them. Within 
a week the vessel was again in Channel — with the skipper dead and the 
superstition more deeply rooted than ever. 

" ' I 'd as lief cut my right hand off,' said a skipper to me, ' as cut down 
a maiden dog-berry tree ; a man is sure to die as does it.' This same old 
salt, while we were becalmed, kept throwing coppers overboard, to buy, as 
he said, ' a ha'porth of wind.' My remonstrance had only the effect of his 
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assuring me it had often been a potent charm, ' only they must be bad 
ha'pence and I gets 'em from St. Pierre.' He also carried money and a 
candle in the dead-wood of his craft, — a light to enable him to cross the 
murky Styx, and a bolus to pay old Palinurus, I suppose. 

"At Cape La Hune I heard more superstitions than I could tell in an 
hour. I was assured of dead men's bones bleeding, when taken from a 
cave, and staining rocks that neither wind nor weather could wash out ; of 
people unable to die lying on pigeons' feathers, and the feathers removed, 
they die easily ; and a host of other superstitions. 

" The subject may be pursued ad lib. Who has not heard of the belief 
that the cod and the salmon take in ballast before a storm ? And of Mrs. 
Stack assuring Bishop Mullock of the fact, when a noble-looking salmon, 
thus ballasted, had been sold to his lordship ? It sounds a joke, but the 
belief is a reality, as is also another about rats. If your house is infested 
with the vermin, a notable gentleman informs me, you have only to indite 
them a letter to quit, place it in the holes they make, and they will go. 
This he had tried, and the notice was followed by the whole tribe betaking 
themselves to a neighboring house. This took place in St. John's not six 
years ago." 

Life in Connecticut at the Beginning of the Century. — A 
manuscript of Mr. John W. Osborne, late of Birmingham, Conn., contained 
personal recollections which have found a place in the columns of the 
" New York Tribune, July 19, 1896. Certain of the items included may 
profitably here be cited : — 

" Many old people smoked a pipe, and I cannot remember a case where 
the husband smoked and not the wife. Snuff-taking was fashionable. 
Most of the carpets used were home-made, and the uncarpeted floors were 
sanded with white sand. 

" When berrying, the first berry found must be thrown over the head for 
luck. Books interpreting dreams were common. 

" Beans and potatoes must be planted in the old of the moon to prevent 
them from running to vines. 

" Profanity was denounced by all classes, and few indulged in it unless 
in a towering passion. I do not remember that I ever, in those days, 
heard a boy use profane language, though vulgar language was common 
enough. 'By George,' 'Golly,' 'Condemn it,' 'I vow,' 'Gosh,' 'The 
deuce,' ' The dickens,' ' Old Nick,' and such expletives could be heard 
any day. When men got excited they would sing out, ' By George Wash- 
ington ! ' ' By Christopher Columbus ! ' ' By Thomas Jefferson ! ' a\id ' By 
John Hancock ! ' 

" After the death of a worthy member of the church a funeral sermon 
was often preached on the Sabbath after the funeral. On these occasions 
the friends of the deceased sometimes furnished a scarf for the minister, 
which was worn throughout the service. It came over the shoulder, crossed 
the breast and back, and was fastened under the arm. A large rosette of 
the same material was worn on the shoulder. The sash was made of 



